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England does not limit himself to the ordinary critical 
annotation, with a mere registry of apparatus, but 
discusses, often quite fully, the processes of textual 
corruption and restoration. The text is, fundamen- 
tally, that of the Oxford edition, but Mr. England has 
proceeded with independence, adopting frequently 
readings proposed as emendations. In the whole 
body of the notes, which in the two volumes together 
comprise over 8oo pages, a due proportion is kept 
between textual and other matters. Grammatical 
usage receives attention. For example, the tendency, 
more marked in the Laws than in the earlier works, to 
extend the use of periphrastic forms, such as karl or 
ylyyerat with a participle, is noticed and the material 
is indexed. The wide range of the discussion in the 
Laws calls for comment upon the most diverse themes. 
The Notes make abundant use of the literature of 
Platonic interpretation, and display good critical judg- 
ment. There is fulness, perhaps a colloquial fulness, 
that reveals processes as well as results. But not 
many find the Laws easy reading, and most of us may 
get instruction from these glimpses into the editor's 
workshop. 

Mr. England makes special acknowledgment of the 
works of Constantin Ritter, Darstellung des Inhalts, 
and Kommentar zum Griechischen Texte. One may 
conjecture that Putter's Darstellung inspired Mr. 
England to the preparation of one of the most valuable 
parts of his edition, the Analyses. At the beginning 
of each volume an analysis of the contents, book by 
book, precedes the text. In addition to these analyses, 
covering some seventy pages, there is prefixed to each 
book a "short analysis" of a dozen lines. 

In the history of European political theory a position 
of honor has always been accorded to Plato, and to the 
Laws. One misses in this latest dialogue the stylistic 
excellencies that belong to the earlier works, vivacity, 
concreteness of expression, dramatic power. It is the 
aged Plato, but still Plato. The Doctrine of the Soul 
is still supreme, and the problem of Man in Society 
presses for solution. There is, then, a field for this 
edition of the Laws, which renders more accessible an 
important part of Plato's thinking. And Plato's 
thinking, whether this part of it or any other, has for 
the generous mind of youth to-day the same informing 
and revealing quality which Tayler Lewis recognized 
when he penned these words for his College text- 
book: "The young man who is an enthusiastic stu- 
dent of Plato can never be a sciolist in regard to edu- 
cation, a quack in literature, a demagogue in politics 
or an infidel in religion". 
Hamilton College EDWARD FlTCH 



The Mythology of Vergil's Aeneid According to Ser- 
vius. By John Prentice Taylor. A New York 
University Dissertation (1917). Privately Printed. 
Pp. 62. 

A proper appreciation of Vergil's work is impossible 
without some consideration of the exhaustive com- 
mentary of the Roman grammarian Servius, of the 



fourth century. Much of the medieval tradition of 
Vergil was derived, albeit indirectly, from Servius; 
and modern commentators have not failed to express 
their admiration and respect for this, the first great 
interpreter of Rome's national poet. Because of the 
tendency of modern scholars to consider the authors 
themselves rather than what early commentators have 
said about them, the sum of scholarly production on 
Servius is not large; hence any new addition to the 
bibliography must be eagerly welcomed. Again, the 
task of making a comprehensive study of Servius has 
been rendered especially onerous because Thilo's 
great edition of Servius has never been supplied with 
an index. 

The present dissertation is an elaborate study of 
Servius's expositions of Vergil's mythology. No 
attempt is made to give an exhaustive treatment of all 
Roman mythology; the author declares in his In- 
troduction that he has confined himself 

to those personages, whether gods or heroes, who 
became actual objects of worship at some time or 
other. Hence some of the hero-tales to which Servius 
refers will not be found here, since many of the heroes 
remain of purely human interest in their deeds and 
relationships. 

This delimitation at once removes from the discussion 
many of the myths to which Vergil devoted most time. 

The dissertation begins with a short discussion of 
Servius and his work (Chapter I, 1-3). Then follows a 
chapter (4-5) on the method of Servius, in which 
something is said of his sources and of his use of author- 
ities. Then comes (6-7) a short discussion of Roman 
mythology, in which distinction is made between the 
native Italic nuntina and the gaudy characters of the 
imported Hellenic mythology. This is followed by an 
elaborate catalogue of the gods and goddesses in their 
degree, with observations on their cultus, and quo- 
tations from Servius (Chapters IV-VI, 8-31, 32-48, 
49 _ 56)- At the head of this mythological Who's 
Who stand the twelve Olympians; then follow in 
order Saturnus, Faunus, Bacchus, Amor, Ianus, 
Atlas, the Furies, Cybele, Iris, Penates, Lares, the 
Lower World, Hercules, Aesculapius, Romulus et 
Remus. Everything that Servius says about these 
ancient worthies has painstakingly been extracted and 
presented in concise form, together with explanatory 
observations on the general significance of the character 
considered. 

This constitutes the bulk of the dissertation. There 
is another short chapter (VII, 57-60) which treats of 
the Cumaean Sibyl and of the Fates; these personages, 
though they were not objects of direct veneration, are 
nevertheless of great importance in the history of 
Roman religion and mythology. In this chapter are 
given, also, references to some of the most important 
non-religious myths, such as those of Orpheus, Theseus, 
etc. 

Dr. Taylor has, in the main, acquitted himself 
creditably of his task. His monograph shows evi- 
dences of care and devotion; it will serve as a con- 
venient compendium of Servius's mythological prom- 
enades. Some of Dr. Taylor's statements require, 
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however, some slight modification. So, for example, 
he savs (i): 

Vergil's interest was doubtless, in a large degree, 
apologetic. He sought to win over to the cause of 
Augustus any of the old republican spirits, who might 
be grieving at the passing of the elder time of political 
liberty. 

This statement gives the impression that Vergil was 
indulging in antirepublican propaganda. As a matter 
of fact, Vergil seems consciously to avoid the mo- 
narchical note in the Aeneid, although he does devote 
much laudation to the Julian Line. This is the more 
striking because Vergil was the first of Roman writers 
to glorify the young Octavian with divine attributes 1 . 

Again, in his commentary, Servius followed the 
tendency of the period in laying great stress on etymol- 
ogy. Dr. Taylor would have done well to point out 
that many of these etymologies are not to be relied on. 
The scholars of the fourth century are inordinately 
fond of etymologizing, but their zeal often betrays 
them, and Servius was no exception to this rule 2 . 
Many of the etymologies in the Servian commentary 
which can confidently be rejected have none the less 
done much to give a false impression of the history of a 
nation's religious belief. As Sayce says, "False ety- 
mologies are of themselves the fruitful causes of myths". 

More care in printing, and the avoidance of certain 
ineptitudes of style would have done much to im- 
prove what is intrinsically a rather scholarly piece of 
work. 
Union College HARRISON CADWALLADER Coffin 



NOTES ON ELEUSIS 

Under the expert and generous guidance of Dr. 
Orlandos, the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens had the opportunity in April of studying recent 
developments at Eleusis. Dr. Orlandos paid special 
attention to his restoration of the triumphal arches at 
the sides of the Great Propylaea, which are close copies 
of the Arch of Hadrian at Athens ; to the construction of 
the portico of the Telesterion, which apparently had a 
gable; and to the tympanum of the Great Propylaea, 
of which the central block is tongued into the side 
blocks as in the Propylaea on the Acropolis (see W. B. 
Dinsmoor, American Journal of Archaeology, 14 
[1910], 149). With regard to the Temple of Artemis 
the corrections Dr. Orlandos makes in the drawings by 
Gandy (Antiquities of Attica, Chapter V, Plates 1-8) 
are considerable. In consequence, Figure 352, on 
page 309, of Marquand, Greek Architecture, and the 
statement directlv below it must be described as in- 
correct. 

It is established beyond doubt that the temple was 
not a double temple in antis, a type of which we have 
no examples and which probably never existed. The 
evidence for this is an epistyle block, which on account 
of the oblique cuttings of its inner corners, the an- 

^ompare Tenrey Frank, Vergil, A Biography. 174 fT. 
'Compare W. P. Mustard, The Etymologies in the Servian Com- 
mentary to Vergil (Johns Hopkins University Dissertation, 1892). 



tithema of the inner surface, and the planed under 
surface with abacus marking, could onlv have served 
in the south side of the rear porch of a prostyle building. 

Among other corrections of note are the following: 
(1) The walls are not of uniform thickness at top and 
bottom, but have a slight diminution (.58 cm. at top 
instead of .60 cm.). The epistyle block (.78 cm.) 
consequently projects widely (Gandy's epistyle block 
does not belong in this building). The rather awk- 
ward effect is relieved by Lesbian leaf and dart mould- 
ings on both outer and inner surfaces; (2) The front 
porch is not of the same depth as the rear, but is ap- 
proximately twice as deep; (3) the inclination of the 
tympanum is 1: 3.28, more pronounced than that 
given by Gandy (1:3.67). 

Regarding the date, Dr. Orlandos, from the type of 
foundation, the number of steps (five), the size of the 
front porch, and the slope of the tympanum, argues 
that the work is undoubtedly Roman. It appears 
likely, however, that it slightly antedates the Great 
Propylaea, which is of the Antonine period; not only 
is the technique of the stone-working earlier, but also 
the lack of orientation with reference to the Pro- 
pylaea and the fact that Pausanias mentions the temple 
(1.38.6) confirm the earlier date. 
American School, Athens, Greece W. R. AGARD 



MARTIAL AND MORLEY ON SMELLS 

In Christopher Morley's Chimneysmoke, a de- 
lightful book of his collected verse, there is a short 
lyric entitled "Smells", in which the author asks: 

Why is it that the poets tell 
So little of the sense of smell? 

One might do worse than refer Mr. Morley to the 
poet Martial, not so much to answer his query as to 
present to him an exception to the implication con- 
tained therein. For it would appear from his own 
words that the great Roman epigrammatist had an 
extremely sensitive nose, in spite of existing sanitary 
conditions that must have demanded a certain deaden- 
ing of the olfactory sense to insure peace of mind. 
He makes mention, complainingly, several times of 
the unwelcome odor of purple-dyed garments — olidae 
vestes murice (e. g. 1.49.32; 4.4.6.; 9.62). On the 
other hand, of the heavy scent of Roman perfumes he 
was continually aware, as he testifies frequently in 
verse (e. g. 3.55; 6.55.3'; 7-4': 9-26.2; 10.38.8; 1 1.8.9; 
12.55.7; !4-59- 2 ; e tc.) that must have served the 
perfumery firms of Cosmus and Niceros with abundant 
advertising copy. (In Morley's "Smells (Junior)", 
Mother is redolent "of lavender and listerine"; in 
Martial 3.55 Gellia smells pangently of Cosmus's 
wares). 

For Martial, odors fall into two categories: un- 
pleasant and pleasant. He has catalogued both 
kinds for us in three particular poems. In 4.4 he 
describes with no mincing words why the company 
of Bassa was distinctly distasteful to his aesthetic 
sense on its olfactory side; and he is just as frank with 



